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ANY have been the arguments 


for the continuance of the 
study of the classics in these 
days of stress and anxiety, 
The 


demands of the military for youths trained 


and of uncertainty about the future. 


in the sciences and mathematics have been 
high, and in the “bright new world” to 
come, industry will take up the Army’s 
torch. The young people who are sub- 
jected to the lure of the fascinating new 
things to come which science holds out 
before them seem all too eager to drop 
their Latin and Greek in favor of some- 
thing which will make their names known 
in the field of scientific research, or in- 
crease their ability to make money in 
the post-war world. Yes, we are living 
in a “practical” world, although one day 
we may rue it. And if everyone is going 
to be practical, so must we. This article 
will discuss a very few of the “practical” 
aspects of Latin for the alluring new post- 
war world upon which we are entering 
today. 

Until the demands of armies of occu- 
pation are fully met, all boys who are 


physically able can with a good deal of. 


certainty look forward to a military ca- 
reer, more or less long. Many will be at- 
tracted to the Medical Corps. Medicine 
and pharmacy both require a good deal of 
Latin. It is true, as all of us realize, 
that a doctor need not know much actual 
Latin to be a good anatomist; but the 
value of Latin for the understanding of 
anatomical and medical terms is unques- 
tioned. And the physician has to have 
a bit more than a dictionary knowledge of 
pharmaceutical Latin to write prescrip- 
tions. A great many of these are now 
written in English, yet it is doubtful if 
Latin will ever be replaced in a good 
many prescriptions. A pharmacist’s 
knowledge of Latin, the Latin of his pro- 
fession, that is, must be fairly extensive ; 
and this will continue to be so long after 
the physician has ceased to use the “lord- 
ly tongue of Rome.” Why? A great 
many plants have one common English 
name, but their names and species are 
entirely different, and the effect upon the 
human body startlingly (and often fatal- 
ly) unlike. Take “nightshade,” for in- 
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stance; one species is harmless, while the 
other is a violent poison. If a prescrip- 
tion read “nightshade,” and nothing else, 
a pharmacist not too familiar with Eng- 
lish, or the particular region where that 
name: prevailed, might become grievously 
confused, and the results upon the un- 
happy patient would be portentous, to 
say the least. The botanical names of the 
two varieties of nightshade are entirely 
different, and the use of the Latin name 
would obviate any doubt or danger. If 
that is not a practical use of Latin, we 
do not know of one! Botanists, of course, 
are constantly facing the same problem 
in the precise naming and identifying of 
the plants which they study. 

Within the armed forces themselves, 
Latin has a more immediate use than one 
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Courtesy of Matilda McKrill 


might suspect at first glance. Who are 
the people selected for the Intelligence 
Service, for instance? Those who have 
a good general background, superior in- 
telligence, and a sound knowledge of one 
Where can 
a girl or a boy get a better foundation 
in the study of language than in Greek or 
Latin? 


or more foreign languages. 


So much is this recognized as 
being true that the British Army will use 
only classically trained people for its in- 
telligence work. Those who elect Latin 
and Greek are generally those with great- 
er intellectual curiosity and capacity than 
the rank and file of students. It would 
seem sound, therefore, for those who look 
forward to officer-training courses, or to 
the Intelligence Service and to assign- 
ments in the decoding rooms of the Army 
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or the Navy, to study as much Latin as 
possible. It has been discovered, inter- 
estingly enough, by our own armed serv- 
ices, that the best Japonists, who get 
along fastest with the study of this most 
difficult language, are those with a sound 
classical background. Occupation troops 
will be in both Japan and Germany for 
a good many years, probably; the lin- 
guis.ic conclusions should be obvious. 
For the boy anticipating military duty, 
does Latin sound too visionary and aes- 
thetic a thing? 

Until the world settles down to some 
sort of stability, we shall need agents to 
spot and control efforts on the part of 
enemies, defeated or potential, to work 
against the public good. The armed 
forces can be expected to take care of 
that sort of thing outside the United 
Sta.es, but at home the F.B.I. will need 
to keep on its toes for some time to come. 
A good knowledge of foreign languages 
will be essential to it. Again Latin will 
stand the test as one of the best “trainer 
courses” for the acquiring of other lan- 
guages. 

In the days to come, commercial inter- 
course with many nations with which we 
have not dealt much will become in- 
creasingly important. Aside from the 
South American markets, the obvious 
consumer outlet will be Russia. The 
Russian language is very complex and 
highly inflected. It has six major case 
forms in both singular and plural, and 
the verb is equally complicated. German 
and Greek are simple by comparison. 
But the case uses, for example, are com- 
paratively easy to the student who has 
studied Latin, even for but two years. 
Will critics still say that Latin is im- 
practical? Many people believe (though 
many emphatically do not!) that as a 
living tongue the usefulness of Latin is at 
an end, to all intents and purposes; but 
the values it possesses as a background 
and training seem to grow yearly. 

The field of foreign affairs is also 
claiming more and more a-tention—not 
only now, in the adminis-ering of con- 
quered territory, but in the years to come, 
when, it is hoped, our diplomats and ex- 
perts in foreign affairs will be career 
men, and not merely political appointees. 
South America is at the moment one of 
the most promising fields for interna- 
tional cooperation and understanding. The 
languages of that portion of our con 
tinent are Spanish and Portuguese—both 
late developments of provincial Latin. 
The study of the mother tongue aids in- 
estimably those who are preparing to 
speak and to use and to teach these two 
languages. In Brazil, for instance, the 
great plantations are known as_ lati- 
fundios; what is that but almost pure 
Latin? And there are many similar ex- 
pressions. 
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In the post-war world, forestry will 
become increasingly important, and here 
again Latin bulks large in the technical 
terminology. It is true that a man need 
not be able to read Vergil in the original 
to idenify a tree; yet a sound Latin 
background will give him a firm com- 
mand of the scientific names of trees, will 
make his work more valuable, and will 
cause him to be much more in demand 
within his profession. 

In her Missals and prayer books, the 
Catholic Church keeps officially asking 
her people to “pray the Mass.” The 
Mass is, of course, in Latin. The Missals 
used by the people in following the Mass 
are in both Latin and the vernacular ; but 


CALL FOR SUMMER 
COURSES 


For several years the May issue of THE 
CLASSICAL OUTLOOK has contained lists 
of summer courses in Latin, Greek, an- 
cient history and civilization, ancient art, 
classical literature in transla‘ion, linguis- 
tics, general language, and the teaching of 
high school Latin, which were being 
planned by various colleges and universi- 
tics throughout the country. Copy for the 
May, 1946, number must be in by March 
firs. Members of college faculties who 
can supply lists of 


projected summer 
courses by that date are earnestly re- 
quested to send them to the Editor, Lil- 
lian B. Lawler, Hunter College, 695 Park 
Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 


it is not too easy to pray the Mass in- 
telligently in English while the celebrant 
is saying it in Latin. 
is not difficult; 


Liturgical Latin 
indeed, after a good clas- 
sical foundation it is exceedingly easy. 
What better way could there be to follow 
the Church's exhortation than by getting 
that foundation? In fact, until the Mass 
is said in the vernacular, a Latin back- 
ground is almost essential to an intelli- 
gent following of the Liturgy. 

Professions involving art work of. all 
kinds, particularly curatorships and_ in- 
structorships in museums and art and 
antique dealing, call for a constant use 
of Latin in one way or another. Especial- 
ly is this true of museum work. A per- 
son with a background of the classics will 
inevitably have a better chance of suc- 
cess in this field than one without it, 
granting an equal amount of intelligence 
and perseverance. Encouragingly, the 
openings available for curators in small 
museums are very numerous, and the men 
and women qualified to fill them lam- 
entably few. 
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Even stenography, that most humble o 
clerical jobs, cannot adequately do with 
out a knowledge of spelling—and_ fo 
many of the difficulties of English spell 
ing a knowledge of the Latin roots, pri 
fixes, and suffixes involved can be ver) 
helpful. 

The war has drawn to its agonizing 
close, and people will once again, for a 
while at least, work at civilian profes 
sions and callings. A great many oi 


these vocations make use of Latin, 
What right 
has the teaching profession to fail to fur 


nish this ? 


lingua, imstitutis, legibus. 


Or yet more, what right has 
it to permit others to take away from it 
the opportunity of giving the necessary 
background which will help to make this 
sorry old world a better place in which 
to live? Science will not bring universal 
happiness and prosperity; s.ill less will 
it bring even safety—as we can see for 
ourselves when we read the newspaper 
stories of the ghastly effects of the atomic 
bomb. A man with a liberal education 
has learned to see and to avoid many 
of the pitfalls into which his less for- 
The truth of this is 
acknowledged more and more by the 


tunate fellows fall. 


scientists themselves, who -irankly and 
righfully tremble lest they be creating 
a Frankenstein’s monster from their very 
science. So let us pick up our hope and 
our courage, and set our hand to the 
plow. The field may not yet be white 
unto the harvest, but we can at least 
sow and cultivate the seed! 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
MEETING 


A joint meeting of the American Classi- 
cal League, the Philadelphia Classical 
Society, and the Philadelphia Classical 
Club was held in Philadelphia on Decem- 
ber 7 and 8, 1945. Miss Elizabeth White, 
of the Bala-Cynwyd (Pa.) High School, 
and Dr. Walter N. Myers, President of 
the Board of Governors of the Philadel- 
phia Classical Society, were co-chairmen 
Professor B. L. 
Ullman, President of the American Clas- 
sical League, presided at the afternoon 


of the local committee. 


meeting on December 7, and addressed 
the session on the topic “What Are the 
Humanities?” The address of welcome 
Other talks on 
the same program were “Virgil Yester- 


was given by Dr. Myers. 


day, Today, and Tomorrow,” by Rev. 
Francis A. Sullivan, S. J., of St. Andrew- 
on-Hudson, New York, and “The Latin 
Teacher Uses Outside Aids,” by Jacob 
Mann, President of the New York Classi- 
cal Club. 

At the dinner meeting on December 7, 
Dr. H. Lamar Crosby, President of the 
Philadelphia Classical Club, presided, and 
Dr. J. Duncan Spaeth, formerly Professor 
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of English at Princeton University, spoke 
on “Prometheus Redivivus—The  Fire- 
Bearer of Aeschylus and of Shelley in 
the Light of Today.” 

At the morning session on Saturday, 
December 8, Dr. Myers presided. The 
speakers were Dr. Edward H. Heffner, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, on 
“New Policies of the Classical Weekly”; 
Mr. Pasquale Contini, of the Fitz-Simons 
Junior High School, Philadelphia, on 
“Foreign Language Study for Non- 
Academic Pupils”; Dr. Harry A. Domin- 
covich, of the Germantown Friends’ 
School, Philadelphia, on “Latin for Those 
Who Like It”; and Dr. Ethel A. Brew- 
ster, of Swarthmore College, on “The 
Place of Latin in the Post-War Cur- 
riculum.” 

A luncheon meeting on Saturday was 
addressed by Goodwin B. Beach, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., who was one of the first 
group of prominent persons cited by the 
American Classical League for active 
interest in the classics. Mr. Beach's topic 
was “Nihil Est Quod Latine Dici Non 
Possit.”. Both Professor Ullman, in in- 
troducing the speaker, and Mr. Beach 
himself delivered a portion of their re- 
marks in Latin. 

The meeting was unusually well at- 
tended, and was markedly optimistic in 
tone. Attractive exhibits of materials 
from the American Classical League 
Service Bureau and from local schools 
were featured. 


WE BEG PARDON 


In our January issue, page 42, the new 
officers of the American Philological As- 
sociation were incorrectly listed. The 
Vice-Presidents are Norman W. DeWitt, 
of Toronto University, and Allan C. 
Johnson, of Princeton University. The 
Secretary-Treasurer is Herbert N. Couch, 
of Brown University. 


O HAPPY GREEKS! 


By Lapow 
*Lakeland,”’ Delano, California 


() happy, happy Greeks, 

Who saw Eternal Beauty everywhere, 

Whose gods drew near when joy or 
grief 

Was more than mortal soul could 
bear— 

© happy, happy Greeks, 

Who carved their hopes and dreams in 
lasting s-.one, 

And even built a shrine to praise 

The glory of a God unknown! 


THE COLOSSEUM 


By CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota 


Upon this vast arena, circled ‘round 

By tier on tier of myriad ancient seats, 

The moon looks down tonight with 
view profound 

And bathes in light the loneliness it 
meets. 

Where once an Emperor sat in solemn 
state 

And homage by his lavish shows en- 
ticed, 

Where martyrs died such insolence to 
‘abate, 

In lonely triumph stands the cross of 


Christ. 


Gone are the Vestals from their hon- 
ored place, 
The rabble, and patricians in their 
pride, 
The lion’s roar, the tiger's fierce 
grimace ; 
Brute force and cruelty cannot abide. 
The tyrant stands before God’s judg- 
ment-seat ; 
The Way of Empire leads but to 
defeat. 
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From Our Readers 


Livinc Pictures 

Mrs. Matilda McKkrill, of the Martins- 
ville (Indiana) High School, writes as 
follows: 

“As a Valentine's Day program last 
year we staged a dramatization of the 
story of Cupid and Psyche. The setting 
was arranged as a large valentine. Red 
lights on the cyclorama formed the back- 
ground; a frame supporting a white frill 
was constructed with. risers on the floor, 
and wings a. the sides flush with the 
curtain, which was opened only wide 
enough to expose this setting. 

“The characters—Cupid, Psyche, her 
two sisters, and Venus—were dressed in 
white. The girls wore classical Greek 
dress, and rhinestone “jewels” (clips, 
bracelets, and pins). Venus wore a glit- 
tering tiara, and Psyche a Juliet cap cov- 
ered with gold sequins. Cupid wore only 
a draped loincloth and large white wings. 
A blue spotlight was focused on the char- 
acters from the side. This bathed the 
figures in icy-white light, making them 
cameo effective against the vivid red 
background. 

“A script of the story was prepared by 
the students of my second-year classes. 
This was read before microphone, 
backstage. The characters appeared in 
the valentine setting as living pictures, 
acting out the story in eight different 
scenes. Between the scenes the reader 
filled in from the script parts of the story 
which were not acted out on the stage. 

“The dramatization was about fifteen 
minutes in length. Combined with a talk 
on the origin of St. Valentine’s Day, and 
appropriate music, it made a delightful 
Valentine program.” 


AGain, Wuy Latin? 
Dr. W. 


College, St. Louis, Missouri, writes: 


Esdaile Byles, of Maryville 


“The Roman schoolmasters were right 
when they insisted that children should 
start learning Greek as soon as they went 
to school, for the reason that the boys 
and girls had already learned the ver- 
nacular. Of course, they had not learned 
the vernacular, any more than little 
American boys have learned English be- 
fore they go to school; and we know from 
the writings of the grammarians how 
careless Roman children were in their 
speech. 

“The point I want to make is that our 
children, when they first go to school, 
think they know English, and resent be- 
ing told that there is no possessive adjec- 
tive spelled either ‘there’ or ‘their,’ that 


an 
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the common conjunction has, in’ both 
speech and script, a -d after the an-, that 
certain does not end in -ia, or even that 


any word has the same spelling three 
lines lower down as it had above. 

“The writer once taught English, i. e., 
‘English, in a secondary school; but in 
siudy hall the boys came to him for help 
When they were about 


ae in their Latin. 

to write down a Latin word they had to 
ras think what the word was, how it was 
‘4 spoken, and what it looked like. Of 
course, they made mistakes in their Latin, 
but the mistakes were not mistakes which 
came from everyday habit, habit which 
had ruled them for years. 


Some of the 
mistakes in Latin were careless, but again 
they were not due to habit, but to lazi- 
ness, or often to ignorance. 

“The ‘English’ department zealot will 
assert that mistakes due to habit take 
longer to correct, and that, therefore, we 
must abandon Latin in the schools, and 
give the extra time thus gained to ‘Eng- 
. lish.’ Such teachers forget that the de- 

velopment of the habit of accuracy 1s 

“ one of the most important of the aims of 

the educator, and that the habit of ac- 
curacy, once acquired, will control the 
major part of one’s -activity. 

ae “Did the English of Macaulay, or New- 


ae man, or Swift, or Belloc suffer from the 

long years spent at school in Latin? Do 

people who have majored in Greek and 

Latin in college speak and write English 

ee less well than those who have majored 

in English? The speaking and writing 

we of good English is of far greater impor- 

ae, tance than an intimate knowledge of the 
whole of English literature.” 


PLAIN SoNG IN MExXIco 


Mr. Charles Poore, music and drama 
critic, of Mexico, D. F. writes: 

“There is in Mexico today a revival of 
interest in old Latin Plain Song. For 
this renaissance of the old culture the 

2 contemporary Mexican composer, Manuel 
M. Ponce, is largely responsible. Among 
his contemporaries he was the first to 
master the principles of true Plain Song. 

“Following the conquest of Mexico by 
Cortez, Phillip II, the king of Spain, took 

> a personal interest in imposing a better 

culture on his possessions in the West- 

ern Hemisphere. He is said to have 

iv sent to Mexico a score of a Palestrina 

a Mass, which was performed here in 1596, 

i? two years after the composer’s death. 
she The early missionaries brought with them 
oR parchment volumes of Gregorian music 
and Latin chants, from which they taught 
the Indians Plain Song. The modern 
composer has transcribed into modern 
musical notation the contents of these old 
parchments, and he has inspired and en- 
couraged others to do the same thing. So 
the Morelian composer, Miguel Bernal 
J., has made researches in his native 


day does not come from dics. 


state of Michoacan, and has in his pri- 
vate library examples of these old books, 
in the curious primitive notation, with 
Latin text. Similarly Jesus Estrada is 
transcribing Plain Song as he finds it 
in the archives of the Cathedral.” 

Quipes 

Dr. Emory FE. Cochran, of the Fort 
Hamilton High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
sends in some amusing Latin quips. He 
writes : 

“How can you greet and address your 
grandfather in one 
‘Ave”’—that is. 
grandfather 


word? Answer— 


‘Ave, ave!’ ‘Greetings, 
“A liquor manufacturer, to celebrate a 
business anniversary, planned to sponsor 
a concert. The musical director chose 
as the first number the Latin hymn ‘Veni, 
Creator Spiritus.” As the result of a 
printer's error, the title appeared, close 
to the name of the sponsor, as ‘Veneni, 
Creator, Spiritus’ !” 
palindrome (the same 
‘Otto tenet 
mappam tenet 


“A famous 
backwards as forwards) 1s: 
mappam, madidam 
Otto.” 


WHAT DOES IT COME 
FROM? 


A PORTION OF A PAPER 
Epwarp CoyLe 
Stuyvesant High School, New York City 

(Note: Another section of this paper, with ae- 
tailed discussion of etymologies, and a bibliog- 
raphy for teachers, is available from the Ameri- 
can Classical League Service Bureau as Mimeo- 
graph 613, “Some Common Classroom Errors in 
Derivation, and How to Avoid Them.” See 
page 51.) 


That part of a Latin lesson devoted to 
the topic of derivation can hardly fail to 
raise some questions in the mind of the 
supervisor. While there can be hardly 
any argument about the value of the study 
of derivation, nevertheless certain proce- 
dures call for improvement. 

There is always a good deal of enthus:- 
asm on the part of pupils, some of it quite 
misdirected. “What English word comes 
from dies?” asks the teacher optimistical- 
ly. Inevitably the first answer is day. 
This seems so obviously the right answer 
to the pupil that, when he is corrected, 
his enthusiasm is squelched, for the time 
at least. An unsquelched member of the 
class immediately wants to know why 
Further 
complications arise when a pupil who is 
studying Spanish volunteers the informa- 
tion that day comes from dia. Then a 
thoughtful student wants to know what 
day does come from, if not from dies or 
dia. All this raises the point of how 
much the Latin teacher is supposed to 
know. But if the Latin teacher can’t 
answer these questions, who can? After 
all, if derivation is taught day after day 
in a manner to arouse the students’ inter- 
est, almost any English word is likely to 
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be the subject of inquiry. Furthermore, 
if the reputation of the teacher in this 
field is spread by the pupils, inquiries 
about words in modern languages, also, 
will come up. 

We now hear claims made by edu- 
cationalists that they have taken over 
whatever is valuable in Latin. Elemen- 
tary school children are said to be doing 
“research work” and studying “etymol- 
ogy,” in spi.e of the fact that many of 
these poor youngsters do not read any 
too well. Some English teachers who 
never had any Latin boldly assert that 
they teach their pupils semantics. (These 
are the people who call us classicists ver- 
balists.) Others mention the value of 
English as a “core,” with social studies 
taught along with it by the same teacher. 
If a really progressive principal should 
say to the Latin teacher, “Here, take a 
group of thirty pupils and teach them 
Latin, German (or any other modern 
language), history, and English,” a tre- 
mendous roar would go up from the very 
advocates of the “core curriculum,” and 
the verbalists would call him a reaction- 
ary and a fascist. Yet no one is better 
fitted to do this kind of work than a 
teacher of Latin who makes himself com- 
petent in this study of words and in the 
vast fields to which this study leads. 

Derivation is one field in which Latin 
holds its own against the modern lan- 
guages. It is admitted, in all fairness, 
that the modern language teacher does 
some work in derivation. The French 
pupil, for example, learns parliament, 
parole, parlor as derivatives of parler. 
Whether he learns words like parable, 
parabola, symbol depends upon the re- 
mote possibility that his French teacher 
knows Greek. The Latinist, in teaching 
the derivation (and of course the mean- 
ing and use) of the English word conjec- 
ture may compare the formation and 
meaning of symballomai, and then go on 
to parler. But questions on derivation 
rarely appear on examination papers ex- 
cept in Latin. This is especially true of 
the New York State Regents examina- 
tions. 

Our Latin textbooks are far superior 
to modern language books in this respect. 
An excellent Italian reader (Covello and 
Giacobbe, First Book in Italian, Mac- 
millan, 1938) does connect English words 
with Italian; and such German textbooks 
as Thomas, 4 Practical German Gram- 
mar (New York, 1895) and Prokosch 
and Morgan, J/ntroduction to German 
(Holt, 1926) are useful for a comparison 
of English and German words. Nothing 
that has been said is intended to dis- 
parage the teaching of the modern lan- 
guages. For a pupil who has had some 
Latin, German is to be preferred to other 
modern languages, if the student’s inter- 
est is aroused in the subject of elemen- 
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iry linguistics. It is merely maintained 
hat for derivation no language is equal 
Latin. 

However, from what has been said in 
the introductory part of this article, it 
must be evident that no elementary Latin 
wok has enough information on word 
study. Latin books contain English de- 
rivatives of Latin words in the text, but 
practically never give or discuss cognates. 
Above all, they do not emphasize suffici- 
ently, and teachers must explain to stu- 
dents, that many English words which 
closely resemble Latin words have no 
etymological connections with the Latin. 

In a biology textbook used in our 
schools today, we find “Opsonins—mean- 
ing ‘L prepare food for.” This isn’t so 
bad; but laier in the same book we are 
informed that vaccinate means “material 
from a zaccus, the Latin word for cattle.” 
The word laboratory, we are told, means 
“the place in which I do my work,” and 
a sea anemone is so called because it is 
the “flower of the ocean.” The au-.hors 
play it safe under the picture of a praying 
mantis: “Why was it given this name?” 
Surely here was an opportunity for edi- 
tors with the true scientific attitude to 
call for the service of a classicist or two! 
In a popular English textbook there is the 
statement, “The word anfomobile, made 
from the Latin words meaning ‘moving 
by itself’, is comparatively new.” This 
kind of thing is characteristic of the new 
education (its adherents have recen ly 
dropped the .name “progressive’). In 
the school where the author of the book 
was (and probably still is) a member of 
the faculty, parents pay tuition to have 
their children taught this misinforma- 
tion; but they can point with pride to 
the fact that their children receive the 
benefit of all “advances” in education! 

Some of the commonest errors in deri- 
vation which come up in Latin classes 
can be corrected from the following: 
There is no connection between Latin 
trado and English trade. The word day 
is not a derivative of Latin dies, but is 
derived from Anglo-Saxon daeg, and is 
a cognate of German Jag. English have 
is not related to Latin habere. Apparent- 
ly English nut is not connected with Latin 
nux, although some writers think it may 
be. Words in -pose are from Greek, 
those in -position from Latin ponere. The 
word hostage probably has no connection 
with Latin hostis. There is no connec- 
tion between English much, Latin mu/ius, 
and Spanish mucho. Nor are these words 
connected: English more, Latin maior; 
English island, Latin insula; English 
equip, Latin equus; English ferry, Latin 
fero; English care, Latin cura; English 
morgue, Latin morior. The slang word 
loco, “crazy,” is not from Latin Jocus, 
but from the Spanish /oco, which in turn 
is from Arabic Jong. 


CLASS?CLAL 


Protessor J. Vendryes, in his Language 
(Knopf, 1925), page 195, wrote: “It mat- 
ters very little that échalote comes 
from the city of Ascalon, and the word 
hussard from the number “twenty” in 
Hungarian. These facts may concern 
the historian studying the cultivation of 
vegetables, (and) military institutions; it 
does not concern the philologist. He 
merely uses etymology in order to col- 
lect the greatest possible number of simi- 
lar semantic processes and to extract 
from this study certain general laws ac- 
cording to which the meanings of words 
evolve.” Now, although this is an ex- 
cellent statement of the position of the 
philologist as regards the principles of 
semantics (the high-school teacher, how- 
ever, does have a legitimate interest in 
words like these, even if they result in 
the deduction of no general principles), 
yet one example quoted is incorrect. The 
word hussard, hussar is connected by 
the Oxford, Webster, and Weekley dic- 
tionaries with corsair, and ultimately with 
A note in the Oxford Dic- 
tionary says, “Before the history was 
known, it was fancifully derived from 


| curro, 


Magvar huss, ‘twenty.’ ” 

Fanciful derivations are often the re- 
sult of not “looking it up,” or taking for 
granted what one has read or heard 
\We all make mistakes by 
neglecting to check on our statements. 


somewhere. 


No one can possibly know the derivation 
of all the English words that come up 
in a Latin lesson. When a pupil asks us 
whether a certain English word is con- 
nected with a Latin word in the lesson, 
and we do not know, we must admit our 
ignorance. But the next day we must 
have the answer, if there is one. Once 
when I was talking about ergon, organon, 
and had mentioned the derivatives 
energy, organ, orgy, and the cognate 
work, a boy asked me if organdie was 
connected with the Greek word. I said 
that I did not know. I was pleased to 
be able to report to the class at the next 
recitation that the derivation of organdic 
is unknown, or at least uncertain. 

In spite of the risk of error, we must 
continue to do work in derivation. As 
Dr. August Prehn wrote (4 Practical 
Guide to a Sctentific Study of the German 
l*ocabulary, Oxford Press, 1913, p. ix), 
“Similar mistakes are, doubtless, inevit- 
able, but the sum total is as insignificant 
as the number of accidents resulting from 
the use of machinery by which millions 
of people are benefited.” The subject of 
etymology is valuable, and has its place 
in the Latin course. But whatever em- 
phasis or time is given to it, the teacher 
should insist upon accuracy, and should 
discourage wild guesses. It must be un- 
derstood that each word has a history, 
and that unless this history can be traced 
the etymology is not certain, 
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Furthermore, it should be understood 
that Latin cannot justify its place in the 
curriculum by the mere fact that it gives 
the pupil an in.erest in English words, 
and thus increases his vocabulary. It is 
to be hoped, therefore, that nothing in 


this article will lead a teacher to think 


that the reading of Latin is not’ the most 
important part of our work. If this ob- 
jective is regarded as secondary, our own 
cause will suffer. 


THE FIRST PURITAN 


““RUSTICUS ILLE TUUS” 
By VAN JOHNSON 
Tufts College 


OMAN FARMERS must have 
stocked their almanacs with pithy 
bits from Cato's “guide io farm- 
ing’’—that briskly worded hand- 

book, packed with curt instructions for 
planting olives, grapes, or figs and beans; 
for grafting and transplanting; for using 
fertilizers; for cramming hens and geese: 
for building mills and presses; for curing 
hams and making bread and s arch and 
wine and purgatives; for curing scab in 
sheep, or serpent-bite, gout, tapeworm, 
and dyspepsia. Scattered through this 
crazy-quilt of recipes and remedies, of 
formulae for sacrifice and terms for leas- 
ing property, there are patches of incisive 
writing that attest the bristling character 
of Cato the Censor, the man who launched 
perhaps the most decisive war in history 
—with his merciless belief that Carthage 
must be utterly destroyed—who suspec ‘ed 
foreign art and Greek philosophy, who 
believed inflexibly in the strict enforce- 
ment of frugality and the efficaciousness 
of earthen gods. Typical passages of his 
book are the following: 


An ABLE FARMER 


“When the landlord arrives at the farm- 
house and has paid his respects to the 
local Jar, he should walk around the 
farm—the same day, if possible; if not 
that day, certainly the next. When he 
has found out in what shape the farm 
is kept and what work is done and what 
undone, he should summon the tenant 
the very next day and ask him what part 
of the work is done and what remains 
undone, if what is done was done on time, 
if it is possible to finish what is left, and 
what has been the yield of grapes and 
grain and all the other crops. When he 
has found out all this, he should go in'o 
the accounts of workmen used and days 
consumed. 

“Tf the work done appears inadequate 
and your man tells you that he worked 
hard, himself, but that the slaves were 
no: well, that the weather was bad, that 
slaves escaped, and that he was working 
on the public road—when he has given 
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you these excuses and many others, too, 
call him to an account of workers used 
and work accomplished. Point out what 
could have been done during the wet sea- 
sons, even in the rain: wine-jars scrubbed 
and rubbed with pitch, the farmhouse 
cleaned, the grain sifted, manure hauled 
out, a dung-pit dug, seed sorted, halters 
mended, new ones made; that the farm- 
hands should have patched their coats and 
caps; that on holidays old ditches could 
have been dredged out, the public road 
repaired, underbrush cut back, the gar- 
den spaded, the meadow mowed, kindling 
bundled, thistles weeded out, the flour 
ground, the homestead tidied up; that 
while the slaves were sick, they should 
not have had so much to eat. 

“When these matters are understood— 
with no hard feelings—see to the com- 
pletion of remaining tasks: prune the 
cash accounts, the grain accounts, the 
provisions made for fodder; glance at the 
wine accounts and the oil accounts; notice 
what has been sold, what has been col- 
lected, what is due, and what there is 
that might be sold. Where security must 
be taken, take it; and make sure the 
balance 1s correct. 
anything this year, buy it. If you have 
too much, sell it. What is fit for lease, 
Issue instructions and leave them 
in writing as to jobs which you would 
like completed or let out. 
cattle. 


If you are short of 


lease. 


Inspect your 
Hold an auction: sell your oil— 
if you can get your price; sell your wine 
and surplus grain; sell your old oxen, 
worthless cattle, worthless sheep, wool, 
hides, an old wagon, old tools, an aging 
slave, a sickly slave, and any other sur- 
plus. The landlord should be bent on 
selling, not on buying.” 


THe Goon HouSEKEEPER: ADVICE TO A 
TENANT 

“So far as the duties of a housekeeper 
go, see to it that she does them. If the 
master has asked you to marry her, put 
up with her. Make her respect you. She 
should not be too extravagant. She 
should see as little as possible of her 
neighbors or other women—not bring 
them home, nor take them to her room. 
She should not go out to dinner, nor gad 
about. She is not to practice religion, 
nor have anyone do it for her, without 
the permission of her master or her mis- 
Let her know that the master 
practices religion for the entire family. 

“She must be tidy. She must keep the 
house swept and neat. She must have 
the hearth cleaned and swept every night, 
On the Kalends, 
on the Ides, on the Nones, when a holi- 


tress. 


before she goes to bed. 


day turns up, she must hang a garland 
on the hearth; and on these days she 
must pray to the local /ar—if she has a 
chance. She must take care to have food 
cooked up for you and the help. She 
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must keep many hens, and have eggs on 
hand. She must keep dried pears, sorb- 
apples, figs, raisins, sorb-apples in boiled 
Wine, preserved pears and grapes and 
berries. Whole grapes and_ fresh 
Praeneste nuts she must keep in pots 
Scantian forest 
fruits and others that are usually pre- 


s.ored underground. 
served—wild ones, too—all these she must 
put up carefully every year. She should 
know how to make good flour and meal 
that is not coarse.” 


Home ReMepies: For Sick CATTLE 
“If an ox starts to get sick, give him 
at once one raw hen's egg; make him 
swallow it whole. The next day mash 
a bulb of leek in half a pint of wine, and 
make him drink it down. Stand up to 
make the mash, and feed it from a wooden 
bucket. Both the ox himself and the man 
who feeds him should stand up—and they 
should both go hungry until the treatment 


is completed.” 


For FracturED Bones AND DISLOCATED 
JoInTs 
“Any dislocation will heal if you use 
this charm: take a green stick four or 
five feet long, split it down the middle, 
and have two men hold it at hip level. 
Start to chant: 


motas vaeta daries 
dardares _astataries 


dissunapiter, 


and do so until the halves of the split end 
Swing an ax overhead. When the 
halves meet and touch one another, grab 
the stick with your hand and hack it 
right and left. 


meet, 


Bind it to a dislocation 
How- 
ever, repeat the incantation every day— 
and in case of a dislocation, this one, 
if you like: 


or a fracture, and this will heal. 


huat ha-ut ha-ut 
istasis tarsis 
ardannabou danna-ustra.” 


SWEET GENEVIEVE 


TRANSLATED By ARTHUR WINFRED HopGMAN 
The Ohio State University 
Quid, Genovefa, penderem 
Referrem ut felicia! 
Florebat aetas roscida 
Quae iam marcescit arida. 
In somniis te contuor, 
Et vigil pensito de te. 
Ridere te imaginor 
Cum ridet tepidum mare. 


O Genovefa lepida, 
Labuntur anni volucres. 
Retexit iam memoria 
Praeteritas beatas spes. 


Te puer caram habui, 
Per annos carior tu fis. 
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Te solam semper diligam, 
Me quasi stella dirigis. 
Praeteritorum nil piget, 
Si quid mi accidet mali. 
O faustum diem qui tuom 
Amorem attulit mihi! 


BOOK NOTES 


Mixed Company. By J. C. Robertson. 
Toronto: J. M. Dent & Sons, 1939. 
Pp. ix + 200. $2.25. 

Professor Robertson has gathered to- 
gether in this attractive book ten essays 
selected from articles and addresses pre- 
pared for Canadian audiences, over a 
period of years. The book is intended, 
as the author says, for “Everyman's en- 
joyment and appreciation,” not “for the 
scrutiny of erudite specialists.” Never- 
theless, beneath the urbanity and mellow- 
ness of the author's style there lies, care- 
iully concealed, a secure foundation of 
sound scholarship. Chapters of greatest 
interest to the classicist are “The Athen- 
ians and Socrates,” “Some Greek Preju- 
dices,” “Plato’s Ban upon Poetry,” ‘Pla- 
to and Job,” “Christ and Greek Thought,” 
and “The Growth of Legends.” Even 
the casual reader will find the essays 
readable and stimulating; the classicist 
will enjoy them thoroughly. 


The Death of Virgil. By Hermann 
Broch. Translated from the German 
by Jean Starr Untermeyer. New York: 
Pantheon Press, Inc., 1945. Pp. 494. 
$5.50. 

Issued with hearty endorsements by 
such eminent men of letters as Thomas 
Mann and Henry Seidel Canby to assure 
the prospective reader of its literary ex- 
cellence, The Death of Virgil (in its orig- 
inal language, Der Tod des l'ergil, with 
spelling more acceptable to this reviewer ) 
will have a strong appeal to the lover of 
the classics. 

The book is not a historical novel, in 
the usual sense. It is not a thrilling ad- 
venture story set in the past, like Ger- 
trude Atherton’s Golden Peacock; nor is 
it a recreation of a colorful period of his- 
tory, like Phyllis 
Farewell. 


Bentley's /‘reedom, 
Despite its bulk, it contains 
little action, and comparatively little de- 
scription. The story opens on September 
22, 19 B. C., on the ship that is bringing 
the poet back to Italy, as it is about to 
enter the harbor of Brundisium; it closes 
on the next day, in the palace of Augus- 
tus, with the death of the eager poet. 
What intervenes is largely a_ realistic 
reproduction, done in the modern stream- 
(here handled 
with great skill), of Vergil’s thoughts, 


of-consciousness manner 


sensations, fears, and aspirations as he 


a 
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ongs for, dreads, and pursues death. Oc- 
upying the center of the stage so far as 
ction is concerned is the fate of the un- 
finished Aeneid; iy connection with its 
final determination, a matter of burning 
interest and suspense, the reader is 
brought into vivid contact with Plotius 
and Tucca, and with Augustus himself— 
all three masterpieces of characteriza- 
tion. For those who will have local 
color there are some memorable scenes, 
too, above all the wild journey, in the 
night, through the festive throngs and the 
unsavory slums of the harbor town, that 
Vergil endures in his slave-borne litter 
before he reaches the shelter of the im- 
perial palace. The mass of the book, 
however, is Vergil—the fever-ridden 
broodings of the man who wrote “Sunt 
lacrimae rerum,” who wrote the Pollio 
eclogue, who wrote the Georgics; of the 
poet who was above all a philosopher. 
The book is the work of an eminent 
German refugee, who composed it in his 
native tongue; the translator has done 
an admirable job in recapturing the flavor 
of the original and at the same time pro- 
ducing a smooth, readable, almost ver- 
nacular version. —k. G. 


Beauty and Parting: Translations from 
the Greek Poets. By Herbert Newell 
Couch. Providence, R. l.: Brown Uni- 
versity Book Store, 1945. Pp. 61. $1.75. 
In this completely charming _ little 

volume, Professor Couch, whom readers 

ot THe CLASSICAL OvuTLOOK know well 
as a student of and commentator upon 
ancient history and civilization, emerges 
as a poet and illustrator of marked dis- 
tinction. Under the headings “The 

Theme of Beauty,” “The Theme of Part- 

ing,” “The Theme of Tragic Fulfillment,” 

“The Theme of Individualism,” ‘The 

Theme of Nature,” and “Envoi,” he pre- 

sents a variety of selections from the 

works of Greek epic, lyric, tragic, and 
pastoral poets. The translations are in 
free verse, with haunting, subtle rhythms. 

The illustrations are pen-and-ink draw- 

ings from Greek vases, made by the au- 

thor himself. The delicate beauty of the 
book will appeal to all lovers of Greek 

literature. —L. B. L. 


Notes And Notices 


The Cap and Bells Club of Haverford 
College presented an English version of 
The Arbitration of Menander on Novem- 
ber 30 and December 1, 1945. 

The Classical Association of the At- 
lantic States met, in conjunction with 
the Middle States Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania in New York City, 
on November 24, 1945. The program, 


built around the themes of scholarship in 
the teaching of secondary Latin, college 
courses in the classics in translation, and 
the significance of the Harvard Report 
for classical teachers, evoked lively dis- 
cussion. 

Articles of interest to teachers of the 
classics in The Teachers’ Digest for No- 
vember, 1945, were: “Why Teach His- 
tory?” by Erling M. Hunt; “Wanted: 
An Unpractical Education,” by George 
M. McGranakan; and “Mencken Casti- 
gates—Hayakawa Reviews.” 

Classicists would enjoy the article, 
“Old Volumes Shake Their Vellum 
Heads,” by Dr. Dorothy M. Schullian, in 
the Bulletin of the Medical Library As- 
sociation for October, 1945, pages 413-448. 


MATERIALS 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth 
Avenue and 82nd Street, New York 28, 
N. Y., has a School Service and Lending 
Division, which lends lantern slides, color 
prints, pictures, paintings, textiles, and 
small art objects to schools, clubs, and 
U.S.O. groups throughout the United 
States. Many of the materials deal with 
classical subjects. In some cases a lecture 
script goes with the materials. Borrowers 
pay transportation charges; a fee of one 
dollar is paid by the borrower for each 
loan not exceeding 50 items. The collec- 
tions are of great artistic beauty and edu- 
cational value. For further details teachers 
should write to the Museum. 


American Classical 
League Service Bureau 


Please do not send cash through the mails. If 
you send cash and it is lost, we cannot fill your 


order Please use stamps, money orders, or 
checks The latter should be made payable to 
the American Classical League If a personal 


check is used, please add 5c for the bank serv- 
ice charge If you must defer payment, please 
pay within 30 days 

Ordering should be done carefully, by number, 
title, type (poster, mimeograph, pamphlet, etc.) 
Material ordered from the Service Bureau is not 
returnable. After two trips by mail the material 
is too damaged for resale; since the Service 
Bureau is a non-profit-making organization, it 
cannot absorb losses such as this. 

The address of the Service Bureau is Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville 4, Tennessee 

The Service Bureau has for sale the 
following new mimeograph : 
621. “Cupid and Psyche” in Living Pic- 

tures. By Matilda McKrill. 15c 

The Service Bureau has for sale the 

following material recently published: 


613. Some Common Classroom Errors 
in Derivation, and How to Avoid 
Them. With a bibliography on lin- 
guistics, for the Latin teacher. By 
Edward Coyle. 15c 

620. What Percentage? Tables showing 
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the distribution of English words 
by language origins, according to 
the counts of four different investi- 
gators. Compiled by W. L. Carr. 
10c 
The Service Bureau has for sale 

the following items previously published. 

Please order by title and number. 

PLAYS IN ENGLISH 
Mimeographs 

87. The Slave Girl. 24 characters, of 
whom 10 boys and 4 girls have 
speaking parts. A story of Roman 
life. 15c 

88. In Gallia. 2 boys, 1 girl. Two 
American students in France try 
to order a meal. The one who has 
studied Latin succeeds, the other 
fails. 10c 

91. Very Tragical Mirth. 11 boys, 8 
girls, and a reader. Burlesque ver- 
sion of Aeneid I, Il, and IV, in 
shadow pictures. 10c 

184. The Gifts of Mother Lingua. 3 
girls. For very young pupils. Dra- 
matizes the first declension. 10c 

193. The Judgment of Paris. 7 char- 
acters. 10c 

242. A Day Without Latin. 2 boys, 2 
girls. A boy tries to live a day 
without anything that has a name 
derived from Latin. 10c 

480. A Sequel to “A Day Without 
Latin.” 10c 

249. Mother Ducere. Large number of 
characters. A derivative pageant. 
10c 

271. A Strange Book. 27 characters. 

Deals with interesting derivatives. 

10c 

The Schoolboy’s Dream. 2 boys. 

A schoolboy falls asleep, and is 

visited by Caesar’s ghost. 10c 

327. Program for a School Assembly. 
Contains a play, “What's the Use?” 
Shows the value of Latin. 64 
characters in the whole program. 


356. The Delphic Oracle. Many char- 
acters. Three priestesses answer 


questions put to them by various 
pupils. 10c 

368. Philemon and Baucis. 3 boys, 1 
girl. Jupiter and Mercury are hos- 
pitably received by the old couple. 
10c 

378. In Honor of Vergil. 11 girls. An 
American schoolgirl has a confer- 
ence with the women of whom 
Vergil wrote. 10c 

383. Juno Tries to Change the Decrees 
of Fate. 2 girls, 9 boys, and extra 
characters. An amusing skit in 
verse on Juno's attempt to destroy 
Aeneas. 15c 

400. The Spirit of Ancient Rome. 34 
or more characters. A derivative 
pageant. 15c 
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401. 


421. 


430. 


431. 


458. 


460. 


483. 


539. 


547. 


555. 


Roman Children Were Real. 3 
speaking characters, girls; extra 
characters. Tableaux on Roman 
life. For junior high schools. 15c 
The Adventures of Ulysses. 12 
boys, 4+ girls, and several dancers. 
In modern, slangy English. 25c 
Rome and the Modern World. 4 
boys, 7 girls, and extra characters. 
The influence of Rome on our 
customs, ideas. and language.  15c 
The Conspiracy of Catiline. Many 
characters. The whole story, in 
three acts. 15c 


In the Ancient Days. 10 boys, 10 
girls. Seven scenes showing inter- 
esting Roman customs. 25c 

The Red Plume. 2 boys, 4 girls. 
The story of Camilla and Turnus, 
from the later books of the Aeneid. 
25c 

A Trial of Catiline. 24 boys, 2 
girls. Catiline is tried for treason, 
in a modern court. 15c 


The Trial of Latin Language. 9 
characters. ‘Latin Language” is 
tried for being old-fashioned. 10c 
Five Short Playlets Dealing with 
the Legends of Early Rome. Many 
characters. 15c 

A Roman Executive Election. 12 
boys. Four candidates for the con- 
sulship speak in the Campus Mar- 
tius: election follows. 10c 

A Fountain in Venusia. 2 boys, 
3 girls. The boy Horace shows 
promise as a poet. lic 

He Talked Too Much. 5 boys, ex- 
tra characters. Horace is annoyed 
by a persistent bore. 10c 

Sabine Moonlight. Many characters 
and dancers. A Horatian pageani- 
play, including tableaux from the 
works of Horace. 15c 

Tivoli Mists. 2 boys, and a voice 
offstage. A burlesque. Horace 
comes to earth and enjoys the 
radio, electricity, etc. 10c 

How Latin Helps in Other Sub- 
jects. 9 boys. 10c 

An Interview with the Poet Ho- 
race. 2 boys. A newspaper reporter 
questions Horace. 10c 

Why Elect Latin? An American 
girl and a Roman citizen explain 
the value of Latin today. 10c 
Mettus Curtius. 2 boys, 2 girls, 
extra characters. A burlesque pan- 
tomime of a legend of ancient 
Rome. 10c 

A Trip Through Roman History. 
1 reader, 2 or 3 offstage “sound 
effects men.” A burlesque. Can be 
a radio sketch, or a playlet. 10c 
Lepidus Celebrates. 4 boys. An in- 
cident of the Roman Civil War, 
in blank verse. 10c 


The Haunted House. 7 boys, 2 


FHE 


563. 


567. 


583. 


600. 


O01. 


603. 


604. 


606. 


608. 


44. 


XIV. 


girls. A ghost story laid in ancient 
Athens. 10c 

The Magic Toga. 3 boys, extra 
characters. derivative  playlet. 
10c 
Julius Caesar. 4 boys, 1 girl, extra 
characters. A miniature “musical 
comedy” burlesquing the story of 
the slaying of Caesar. 10c 

The Trial of the Conspirators. 
Many characters, all boys. Deals 
with the conspiracy of Catiline. 15c 
Pyramus and Thisbe a la Mode. 
3 boys, 1 girl, extra characters. 
An amusing “musical comedy.” 
10c 

Apologies to the Romans and Ho- 
race Heidt. Narrator and quar.et 
of boys. Burlesque of Roman his- 
tory, from Aeneas to Mussolini, 
with parodied songs. 10c 

Cicero versus Catilinam, or Mr. 
District Attorney. 3 boys. A bur- 
lesque skit for club. or radio. 10c 
They Will Gossip. An amusing 
skit based on the story of the boy 
Papirius. For radio, assembly, or 
club program. Uses 3 boys, 5 girls. 
15c 

Roamin’ with the Romans. A pro- 
gram for club, assembly, or radio. 
Especially suitable for February. 
Uses a large number of boys and 
girls, and a choir. 15c 

Sinatra Takes a Bow. A moderni- 
zation of a Greek dramatic skit 
written in the third century B. C. 
Uses 6 girls, 2 boys, and a baby. 
15c 

Supplements 

Latin Grammar Speaks. 7 boys, 
11 girls, extras. A musical comedy, 
with dances. “Latin Grammar” 
descends upon a high school stu- 
dent who is mistreating her. 25c 
A Vergilian Fantasy. 8 boys, ex- 
tras, dancers, flute players. An 
elaborate celebration of Vergil’s 
birthday. 10c 

Vergil, the Prophet of Peace. 15 
boys, 4 girls, extras, singers. A 
pageant, using themes from several 
of Vergil’s works. 10c 

Bulletins 

Paris of Troy. 9 boys, 3 girls, 
extras, dancers. A pageant-play in 
verse. 15c 

Dido and Aeneas. Many char- 
acters, singers, dancers. 
eant drama. 35c 


A pag- 


XVIII. A Journey Through the Lower 


63. 
119. 


World. Many characters. A dra- 
matization of the sixth book of the 
Aeneid. 


COSTUMING OF CLASSICAL PLAYS 


Mimeographs 
Roman Dress. 10c 
How to Make a Roman Toga. 10c 
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The 1946 wall calendar is 16 by 22 


How the Romans Dressed. Illus- 

trated. 15c 

Dimensions for Greek Costumes. 

10c 

Directions for Making the Costume 

of a Roman Legionary Soldier. 10c 
Bulletin 

Costumes for 

(illustrated). 20c 


Classical Plays 


THE LATIN WALL CALENDAR 


-- 


inches in size, and is expertly printed on 


paper of good quality. 


A plastic spiral 


binding at the top ensures easy handling. 


The 1946 calendar is unified around the 


theme 


of festivals of the Roman year. 


In addition, one date of importance in 
Roman history is marked in each month. 
Both the Roman and the modern systems 
of dating are used. Numerals are large 
and easily visible from a distance. There 
are large, appropriate illustrations, and 
quotations about the month or festivals 
celebrated in it. Borders and quotations 
are printed in color. Price, $1.35. 


VALENTINE CARDS 


M. A picture of a Roman mosaic showing 


cn 
“J 


> 


a cupid driving a dolphin. Inside 
the card a Valentine sentiment 
adapted from an epigram of Mar- 
tial. Colors, purple and gold. En- 
velopes to match. Price, 7c per 
card. 

small picture of a Pompeian wall 
painting depicting cupids grinding 
grain. Inside the card a Valentine 
sentiment in Latin. Printed in red. 
Envelopes to match. Price, 5c per 
card. 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 
Mimeographs 
Suggestions for a Valentine’s Day 
Program. 5c 
The Making of Latin Valentines. 
10c 
A Valentine Party by a Vergil 
Class. 10c 
WASHINGTON’S AND LINCOLN’S 
BIRTHDAYS 
Mimeographs 
Suggestions for a Program on 
February 22. 10c 
Cicero Walks with Washington 
and Lincoln at Midnight. 
play in English. 10c 


A short 


THE IDES OF MARCH 
Mimeographs 
Exitium Caesaris. 
10c 
Suggestions for a Latin Program 
for the Ides of March. 5c 
Julius Caesar. An amusing “mu- 
sical comedy” in three scenes. 10c 
Suggestions for Celebrating the 
Ides of March and the Birthday of 
Rome. 10c 


A Latin play. 
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